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KILMALLOCK, COUNTY OF LIMERICK, 


That town most faire, that long a building was, in a great measure ascertains their date. Many of these 
Where now, God wot, there grows nothing but grasse houses have been perfectly gutted, and have only the out- 
The stones lye waste, the walles seeme but a shell ward shell of wall remaining. This town was fortified with 
Of little worth, where once a prince might dwell. a strong wall, and (as I was informed,) had five gates, of 





which two only now remain; the one on the road to Lime- 
KILMALLOCK is an ancient town in Ireland, situated | rick, called St. John’s Gate, the other leading towards 
sixteen miles from Limerick, on the road leading to | Charleville. 

Cork. It is principally remarkable for the extra- According to others there were originally but four 
ordinary contrast between its former greatness and | gateways ; the two which remain are built in a mas- 
its present fallen condition ; on account of which it | sive style, and have a solid heavy effect, “with a 
has been styled the “ Balbeck of Ireland.” Arch- strong resemblance to Spanish or Moorish architec- 
dale, speaking of it, says, “ Kilmallock was formerly ture.”’ The Limerick gate looks towards the north, 
atown of great note, being walied, and the houses and the Charleville gate towards the west. A por- 
beautifully and elegantly built of hewn stone; it is | tion of the town-wall, still retaining in some places 
now in ruins, yet has a greater share of magnificence its original height, may be traced uninterruptedly 
even in that miserable state than any town in Ire- | from the one gate to the other; it is supposed to form 
land.” Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who says that it is | @ fourth part ‘of the whole rampart. 

“ an object highly worthy of the attention both of the It is the main street, however, which conveys the 
artist and the entiquary,” thus describes its general | best idea of the ancient consequence of Kilmallock, 
appearance. and likewise, it may be added, of its present degra- 
Ls Poe dation. On each side are the remains of houses 
, The first view of this place ow oe built of hewn stone, and apparently on an uniform 
tangy pore hey Ron gh peed dy plan ; the workmanship is so excellent, that the walls 
leading into the principal street, which is formed on each of many of them are still in perfect preservation, only 
side by a line of houses, excellently well built of stone; a | roofs and floors being wanted to make them as come 
certain uniformity prevails in the style of architecture, and | plete as when formerly inhabited. These houses are 
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three stories high, and are ornamented on the out- 


side with an embattlement and a tasteful stone 
moulding. The square window-frames and large 
fire-places are well carved in a bold and massive 


style; and such is the durability of the limestone, 
though exposed to th 
that “‘ it retains the sharpness of the chisel, as if only 
yesterday from the hands of the sculptor.’’ The 
contrast betwe stately relics of former days, 
and the mean cabins which shelter the present inha- 
bitants, 
rather a mournful impression on the mind. 


weather and casual injuries, 


n these 


is very striking, and calculated to produce 
Instead 
of attention being paid to the preservation of these 
remains, they are continually being destroyed; for 
it is the practice whenever a hovel is to be built, to 
procure the materials by breaking down a part of 
them. Moreover, some of these once-splendid man- 
sions have been lowered, and fitted up “ in accord- 
ance with the neglect and desertion of the place,’ 


while the interior of others has been occupied by 


“ sheds for cattle, or more loathsome pigsties. 
Mr, Crofton Croker, in his remarks upon “ Travel- 
ling’ in Ireland, gives an amusing account of the 


accommodation which he obtained at Kilmallock ; it 
serves to illustrate the condition of that place, and 
affords an example of the system which prevails in 
the inferior towns and villages, where “ 
are extravagant in an inverse proportion to the indif- 
ference of the accommodation, and generally exceed 


those of the first hotels in the metropolis.” 


the charges 


Our bill (he says,) at Kilmallock was anything but 
moderate, and yet ‘the house, thongh the best the town 
afforded, appeare 1 to be one where carmen were oftener 
lodged than gentry. The landlady stood at the door, and 
with a low curtse y and a iM iod-humoured stnile, welcomed 
‘ancient city of Kilmallock; in the same breath 
a gentlewoman born and bred, 


us to the 
informed us that she was 
and that she had a son, ‘as fine an oflicer as ever you could 
set eyes on in a day's walk, who was a patriarch (a patriot) 
in South America; then leading us up a dark and narrow 
staircase to the apartment we were to occupy, wished to 
know our names and business, whence we came, and where 
we were going, but left the room on our inquiring, in the 
first plac what we could have to eat. Afier waiting a 
reasonable time, our demands were attended to by a bare- 
footed female, who, to our anxiety respecting what we could 
have for supper, replied with perfect confidence, ‘ Just 
anything you like, sure.” ‘ Have you anything in the 
house?) ‘ And indeed we have not, but it’s likely I might 
be able to get an egg for ye. 

Close to the town, on its eastern side, runs a small 
stream, called the Cummogue, which falls into the 
river Maig. On each bank of this stream are the 
remains of an ancient abbey. That which stands on 
the same side as the town, and was comprised within 
the ancient precinct of its walls, is for the most part 
in ruins, but the fitted up and 
used asa church. The abbey is said to have been 
founded by St. Mocheallog, who died between the years 
639 and 656. The front, according to Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, “ is rendered picturesque” 
tower annexed to it 
than the rest of the building; and that gentleman is 
inclined to think that the tower belonged to a chapel, 
or oratory, existing on the spot prior to the founda- 
tion of the abbey. The architecture is of the pointed 
order, and both the materials and the workmanship 
are good. Several monuments are to be seen, which 
were erected in memory of members of neighbouring 
families during the seventeenth century, “ and it is 
difficult,” says Mr. Crofton Croker, “to imagine 
more barbarous or grotesque pieces of sculpture than 
some of them exhibit.”” This want of skill in the 
execution of works, on which much labour has 
evidently been bestowed, is rather surprising in a 


chancel has been 


by a round 


seemingly of a much older date 
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town possessing so many conspicuous specimens of 
beautiful masonry of the same date. 

The ruined abbey on the opposite side of the stream 
is of greater extent than the one just described, but 
“ has too lonely and stern an appearance to be pic- 
turesque, circumstances which render it sublime.” 
It is a solid yet graceful structure, in the pointed style ; 
it “ surpasses in decoration and good sculpture,” 
says Sir Richard Colt Hoare, “ any I have yet seen 
in Ireland, but does not appear to be older than the 
reign of king Edward the Third.”’ The eastern, or 
great altar window, is described as a fine specimen of 
the chaste lightness of the pure Gothic style. Facing 
this window, in the centre of the chancel, stands the 
family tomb of the White Knight, a title assumed by 
a branch of the Fitzgeralds, or, as they are often 
called, the Geraldines, and derived, according to 
Camden, from the gray hairs of the founder of that 
line, 

In the pedigree of the Fitzgerald family (says Mr. 
Croker,) the titles of some of the branches settled in the 
south of Ireland are so romantic, that they carry us com- 
pletely back to the days of chivalry, as we find besides the 
White Knight, the Knight of Glen, sometimes called the 
Knight of the Valley, the Black Kaight, and the Knight 
of Kerry, appellations that continue to be bestowed on the 
lineal representative at the present day. 


When this gentleman saw it, the ponderous slab 
which covered the White Knight’s tomb was broken 
in two parts, one of which, lying overturned beside 
it, bore a Latin inscription, recording the fact of its 
having been erected “ to the memory of that branch 
of the Geraldines who are commonly called White 
Knights,’ and of its being the tomb of many of that 
family. While Mr, Croker was examining the muti- 
lated tomb, a barefooted boy, leading some cattle 
which had taken shelter from the noontide heat in 
the shade of the abbey walls, introduced himself 
with the exclamation ‘ May the curse of Cromwell 
be on the White Knight !—He was the cruel and bad 
man, sir!’ and added, “ they say ‘twas the black 
bull that tattered it in this way, your honour; but 
‘tis my belief it was none of his doing, but the work 
of some kind of evil spirit og other. It was just 
broken and left as it is now four nights ago, and in 
my opinion ‘tis a judgment on the White Knight, 
for he was the cruel and bad man!” 

Within the ruins of this abbey at Kilmallock are 
said to have occurred two lamentable instances of 
the dread of the typhus fever, which raged in the 
south of Ireland in 1817, They are related by Mr. 
Trotter, in the following account, of which Mr. 
Crofton Croker says, that from inquiries made on 
the spot, he was sorry to find it fully confirmed. 


In one part of the ruins, where a fine arched side-aisle 
was still very perfect, my guide showed some terror; I soon 
learned from him the cause. A person ill of fever had been 
left there the day before, lest he should communicate the 
infection to the family where he lodged.—He was left to 
expire! His hollow voice plaintively implored some drink: 
I assured him he should have it, and be taken care of, and 
hope revived at the moment life was ebbing fast away. In 
another part of this monastery, I saw a hat of a departed 
victim exposed some time ago, and at our inn I heard the 
following story. An American gentleman, totally a 
stranger, well clad, and of pleasing appearance, came a 
few months ago to Kilmallock. He went to no inn, but 
wandered about the ruins till at last entering them he was 
observed no more, and, perhaps, forgotten! He was ill, 
and fever burned in his veins; but where can a pennyless 
and forlorn wanderer turn in a country where he is without 
friends or money? It happened a gentleman was ill at the 
inn, and required the attendance of a person to sit up every 
night. The innkeeper’s son performed this humane office 
frequently, and very early one morning, as the stars were 
fading at the approach of twilight, he walked out to the 
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monastery to refresh himself with the morning air, he 
heard a murmuring noise, as of some human being. It 
was two or three days after the American gentleman's dis- 
appearance. He recollected this and advanced ;—but can 
I go on ?—Extended on his back, in a recess of a ruined 
aisle, the unfortunate stranger lay speechless and expiring! 
one hand clenched the mouldering wall, the other his hat. 
The young man, terrified and shocked, ran for assistance. 
On his return this victim 
Fever had arrested his steps. 

The historian and antiquary, observes Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, have cause to regret that so little certain 


information can be gained respecting the foundation of | 


this ancient town. A charter was granted to Kilmal- 
lock by King Edward the Sixth, and another in 1584 
by Queen Elizabeth. The latter bestowed upon the 
inhabitants some valuable privileges, on account of 
their good services against that “ arch-traitor,’ Gerald, 
the sixteenth Earl of Desmond, in whose rebellion 
the town had been more than once plundered and set 
on fire. In 1598, after the death of the Earl, it was 
invested by his nephew, the Sugaun, or Straw Earl, as 
he was called, but was relieved by the Earl of 
Ormond. During the rebellion which broke out in 
1641, or “ the troubles,”’ to use the popular phrase, 
Kilmallock was seized by the Irish under Lord 
Mountgarrett ; and in May, 1643, it was besieged by 
Lord Inchiquin with a force of 700 men, It was 
afterwards dismantled, and subjected to much injury 
by Cromwell's army, and since that period Kilmal- 
lock seems to have been gradually sinking into decay, 

In the year 1572, after Munster had been desolated 
by the Earl of Desmond and his lieutenant James 
Fitz-Maurice, Sir John Perrot was sent over from 
England, as Lord President of Munster, to reduce 
the province. He landed at Waterford on 
of March; and within three days of his Janding, the 
rebel Fitz-Maurice burned the town of Kilmallock, 
hanged its sovereign, and others of the townsmen, 
(as many as he could take,) at the High Cross in the 


market-place, and carried all the plate and wealth of | 
Upon which Sir John Perrot, | 


the town with him. 
having hastened to Dublin to take his oath of the 
Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sydney, returned with all 
possible despatch, and as many forces as he could 
collect, to Kilmallock, the late wasted town, where 
he lodged himself in a house half burned, and issued 
a proclamation, “‘ That as many of the townsmen as 
fled, and were living after the said slaughter, should 
return home; which they did accordingly, and began 
to build their gates, to repair the town walls, and to 
re-edify their houses.” 

Much interest attaches to Kilmallock from its con- 
nexion with the “ melancholy picture’ of the fate of 
the Desmond family. Their possessions, in the hands 
of the sixteenth and last earl, Gerald, had grown to 
an amount unexampled in the history of private 
property in Ireland; they extended upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles through the counties of 
Waterford, Cork, Kerry and Limerick, and comprised 
more than five hundred and seventy thousand acres 
according to the estimate of the period. From the 
hands of this powerful individual they passed by for- 
feiture to the crown. The history of Gerald is told 
with much affecting simplicity in Baker's chronicle :— 

Desmond possessed whole counties together with the 
county palatine of Kerry, and had of his own name and 
race at least five hundred gentlemen at his command, all 
of whom, and his own life also, he lost within the space of 
three years, very few of the house being left alive. 

The earl with his followers appeared on the Bally- 
houra mountain, in Cork, as the enemy of Queen 
Elizabeth, and proceeded to attack Youghall, which 
he captured. Some Spanish troops had been landed 
in July, 1578, to aid the Catholic cause, Pope Gre- 
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of misfortune was no more! | 
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| gory the Thirteenth having offe c 
King Philip of Spain; and tts thead: Parte, ng 
: ; s § - 
mond had garrisoned some of his castles. This 
rebellion caused a desolating warfare, by which the 
Earl of Desmond was reduced to so low a state, that 
he, his countess, and the Papal Legate, escaped with 
their lives only from the royal troops. 

Pursued from one retreat to another, he was forced 
after several narrow escapes “ to keep his Christmas, 
(1582,) in Kilquegg wood, near Kilmallock.” Being 
attacked here, his followers were all put to the sword, 
and he and his countess escaped by remaining con- 
cealed under a bank of a river up to their chins in 
water. About the middle of the following year, his 
chief force, consisting of only sixty gallowglasses, 
was surprised in the act of boiling horse-flesh, and 
half of them slain, by a party from Kilmallock, 


The last scene of the earl’s life is, however, the most 
tragical. His necessities having compelled him to take 
some cattle belonging to a poor woman, he was pursued by 
a few musketeers and kerns in the English pay, who on 
entering a litde grove, in a lonely and mountainous glen, 
four miles east of Tralee, about midnight, discovered, 
seated round the fire of a ruinous hovel, four or five of 
Desmond's known adherents, ail of whom fled on their 
entrance, leaving one venerable and powerless old man; a 
soldier, named Daniel Kelly, made a blow at him with his 
sword, and wounded him so severely as almost to dissever 
his arm; repeating the blow, the old man ejaculated, 
‘Spare me, spare me, I am the Earl of Desmond! but 
the appeal was made in vain; for Kelly struck off his 
head and conveyed it to the Earl of Ormond, and by 
whom it was sent over, ] 


* pickled in a pipkin,’ to England, 

where it was spiked on London Bridge; and his body, after 
| eight weeks concealment, obscurely interred in the little 
| chapel of Killanamana, in Kerry. 

The account giving by Spenser of the state of 
| Desmond's country, who was a spectator of it, ex- 
| hibits a dreadful and impressive picture of the cala- 
| mitous effect of civil warfare. He tells us, that— 

Any stony heart would rue the same. Out of every corner 
| of the wood and glynns, they (the people of Munster,) 
came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could 
| not bear them,—they looked like anatomies of death, They 
spake like ghosts crying out of their graves, they did eat 
the dead earrions happy when they could find them, yea, 
and one another soon after, insomuch, as the very carcases 
they spared not to scrape out of their graves; and if they 
found a plot of water-cresses or shamrocks, there they 
flocked as to a feast fur the time, yet not able to continue 
there withal,—that in short space there was none almost 
left, and a most populous and plentiful country suddenly 
became void of man and beast. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE FROM THE 
MONUMENTS OF ANTIQUITY. 
No. XVII. 
Tue BuILpING OF THE TABERNACLE, 
Tue Hebrews, during their bondage, were probably 
employed by the Egyptians in many mechanical arts 
besides that of brick-making; for soon after their 
entrance into the wilderness, we find them construct- 
ing a moveable temple, or tabernacle, and displaying 
in its remarkable skill in useful and 
crnamental manufactures, The knowledge of the 
higher branches of art was, however, confined to a 
few; for we read that the sacred historian recorded 
the names and families of the principal workmen, 
and with the genuine feelings of every religious mind, 
attributed their superior excellence to the Author of 





construction 


“ every good and perfect gift.” 

And Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, the 
Lord bath called by name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son 
of Hur, of the tribe of Judah; And he hath filled him with 
the spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, and in 
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knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship; And to 
devise curious works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in 
brass, And in the cutting of stones, to set them, and in 
carving of wood, to make any manner of cunning work. 
And he hath put in his heart that he may teach, both he, 
and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, 
Them hath he filled with wisdom of heart, to work all 
manner of work, of the engraver, and of the cunning 
workman, and of the embroiderer, in blue, and in purple, 
in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of 
them that do any work, and of those that devise cunning 
work. (Exod. xxxv. 30—35.) 

The superintendents thus named ‘appear to have 
been men of high rank in their respective tribes, and 
yet we see that they regarded their appointment as 
an honour rather than a degradation. In fact, we 
find that certain arts were practised by the nobles 
of Egypt, chiefly such arts as afforded scope for the 
exercise of natural talent, and that none but the 
lowest mechanical trades were deemed inconsistent 
with the dignity of high station. This was more 
particularly the case in the manufacture of articles 
used in the temples; it was not deemed sufficient to 
subscribe a portion of superfluous wealth to suppert 
the dignity of public worship, it was considered neces- 
sary to add manual labour, and to give practical 
proof that He who created us has a right to the work 
of our hands, The Egyptians were ostentatious in 
offering such marks of homage to their false gods; 
traces of the custom recorded by the historians may 
be indistinctly recognised on the monuments. The 
Israelites felt it their duty to exhibit the same devo- 
tion to the God of heaven and earth, who had chosen 
them as his peculiar people, and thus we find princes 
of tribes labouring at the ornamental work of the 
tabernacle, and ladies of eminent station shaping and 
decorating the curtains by which it was surrounded. 

Some relics of this interesting custom may be 
found in various parts of England ; the cushion of the 
pulpits in many country ehurches is the work of the 
family of the lord of the manor; and in the ages 
succeeding the Reformation, the ladies of a parish 
claimed, as a kind of privilege, the making of the 
surplice for the clergyman. Such memorials of 
simple piety may not be quite so beautiful as the 
work of professional artists, but they are hallowed 
by a thousand associations more valuable than sym- 
metry or splendour. 

The first art recorded as one in which Bezaleel and 
Aholiab are represented as excelling is that of the 
engraver. The precious stones set in the priest's 
ephod and breast-plate were graven with the names, 
or cognizances, of the twelve tribes, as we have 
already mentioned ; and almost every collection of 
Egyptian antiquities contains specimens of Egyptian 
seals and ornaments, which prove that the engraver's 
art had attained a high degree of perfection even in 
the earliest ages of the Pharaohs. 

Embroidery was in the earliest ages an employ- 
ment peculiarly appropriated to females, and it 
appears, at first sight, a little strange, that it should 
be enumerated among the matters entrusted to the 
two colleagues. But the word here includes not 
merely the decoration of textile fabrics, but also the 
staining and embossing of leather, an ornamental 
art in which the Egyptians surpassed most nations of 
antiquity. ‘“ Rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ 
skins,” are enumerated among the articles contri- 
buted to the furniture of the tabernacle by the con- 
gregation, and it seems probable that the tabernacle 
was lined throughout with this ornamented leather. 

The curtains were prepared by the female part of 
the congregation, and the ladies of rank took the 
lead in this holy work. 
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All the women that were wise-hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which they had spun, both of blue, 
and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen. And all 
the women whose heart stirred them up in wisdom spun 
goats’ hair. (Exodus xxxi. 25, 26.) 





The spindles represented in the above engraving 
are similar to those used in various parts of the east, 
and in the southern provinces of Spain, where many 
of the customs introduced from the Arabians by the 
Moors are still retained. In general the spinsters on 
the monuments appear to be domestic servants, but 
some of the representations would lead us to believe 
that spinning factories were established in Egypt. 
There is, however, little room for doubt, that the 
ladies of Egypt, like those of Greece in the heroic 
ages, not only superintended the spinning and weav- 
ing in their households, but actually took a part in 
the work. Their spindles, distaffs, and looms were 
of the most costly materials and expensive workman 
ship ; hence we find in the Odyssey, when Helen dis 
plays ber treasures before Telemachus, that a golden 
distaff and work-basket are enumerated among the 
presents made to the fair queea and her royal consort 
when they visited Egypt. 

A silver canister, divinely wrought, 

In her soft hands the beauteous Philo brought ; 

To Sparta’s queen of old the radiant vase 

Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace : 

For Polybus, her lord, whose sovereign sway 

Egypt's rich tribes in mighty Thebes obey,— 

When to that court Atrides came, carest 

With vast munificence the imperial guest. 

Two lavers from the richest ore refined, 

With silver tripods the kind host assigned ; 

And bounteous from the royal treasures told, 

Ten equal talents of refulgent gold. 

Alcandra, consort of his high command, 

A golden distaff gave to Helen's hand ; 

And that rich vase with living sculpture wrought, 

Which, heaped with wool, the beauteous Phylo brought; 

The silken fleece, impurpled for the loom, 

Rivalled the hyacinth in vernal bloom.— Odyssey IV. 

The circumstance mentioned in the last two lines 
shows that it was usual to dye in the wool, as is 
sometimes done in England. The wool spun for the 
use of the tabernacle was thus previously prepared, 
and some of the skins also had been coloured before 
they were offered to the master-workman. 

Every man, with whom was found blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, and fine linen, and goat's hair, and red skins of 
rams, and badgers’ skins, brought them, (Exod. xxxv. 23.) 

The various collections of Egyptian antiquities 
prove that the artists in the age of the Pharaohs had 
only a few of the principal colours at their command, 
and that they were not acquainted with the art of 
modifying them by mixture. The dyers, however, 
appear to have made this advance, for ancient his- 
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torians dwell upon the great variety of colours and 
shades in Egyptian dresses, Still the monuments 
show us that the colours mentioned by the sacred 
historian were those most generally used; “‘ blue, pur- 
ple, and scarlet,” are the favourite hangings in the 
royal palaces and noble halls which the artists have 
portrayed. 

Spinning was regarded as an honourable occupa- 
tion for the mistress of a household to the latest 
periods of the Jewish history. Even in the reign of 
Solomon, when the wealth and luxury of the Jewish 
nation had attained its greatest height, we find it 
mentioned as almost an act of duty; it forms a 
prominent part in the exquisite description given of 
a virtuous woman in the Book of Proverbs. 


She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh willingly with 
her hands. She is like the merchant’s ships; she bringeth 
her food from afar. She riseth also while it is yet night, 
and giveth meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. She girdeth 
her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. She 
perceiveth that her merchandise is good: her candle goeth 
not out by night. She layeth her hands to the spindle, 
and her hands hold the distaff. She stretcheth out her 
hand to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy. She is not afraid of the snow for her household : 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet. She maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry; her clothing is silk and 
purple. Her husband is known in the gates, when he 
sitteth among the elders of the land. She maketh fine 
linen and selleth it; and delivereth girdJes unto the mer- 
chant. Strength and honour are her clothing; and she 
shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom; and in her tongue is the law of kindness, 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. (Proverbs xxxi. 13—27.) 


But as luxury advanced these customs of primitive 
simplicity gradually fell into disuse, and in the later 
ages of the Pharaohs we find ladies of rank in Egypt 
yielding to that indolence which has always formed 
a part of oriental enjoyment. The labours of the 
distaff and the loom were neglected; the princess 
and the lady of rank had no higher enjoyment than 
to sit in her pleasure-house, enjoying the perfume 
of the lotus, while a slave attended to fan her and 
bring a constant supply of fresh flowers. This de- 
cline in the simplicity of Egyptian customs was, 





however, of much later date than the Exodus. The 
Hebrew ladies who prepared the curtains and em- 
broidery for the tabernacle, engaged not in work un- 
suited to their station, for in that age, and to a much 
later period, the labours of the loom and distaff were 
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regarded as proper employments for the wives and 
daughters of even the most powerful monarchs. 

The Tabernacle was built from the free-will offer- 
ings of the people, and it is interesting to find that so 
far were the Hebrews from exhibiting any reluctance, 
that the workmen, who were themselves volunteers, 
had only to complain of too copious a supply. 

Then wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wise- 
hearted man, in whom the Lord put wisdom and under- 
standing to know how to work all manner of work for the 
service of the sanctuary, according to all that the Lord 
had commanded. And Moses called Bezaleel and Aholiab, 
and every wise-hearted man, in whose heart the Lord had 
put wisdom, even every one whose heart stirred him up to 
come unto the work to do it: and they received of Moses 
all.the offering, which the children of Israel had brought 
for the work of the service of the sanctuary, to make it 
withal. And they brought yet unto him free offerings 
every morning. And all the wise men, that wrought all 
the work of the sanctuary, came every man from his work 
which they made; and they spake unto Moses, saying, The 
people bring much more than enough for the service of the 
work, which the Lord commanded to make. And Moses 
gave commandment, and they caused it to be proclaimed 
throughout the camp, saying, Let neither man nor woman 
make any more work for the offering of the sanctuary. 
So the people were restrained from bringing. For the 
stuff they had was sufficient for all the work to make it, 
and too much. (Exodus xxxvi. 1—7.) 

The shape of the Tabernacle cannot be illustrated 
by the Egyptian monuments; it was a portable temple 
designed for a wandering race, and the Egyptian 
religion prohibited everything which was likely to 
encourage nomadic habits. Indeed, it would seem 
as if the Tabernacle had been designedly fashioned 
so as to withdraw the people from all association 
with the idolatrous worship of Egypt; for Moses was 
not in this instance permitted to use his own dis- 
cretion, but received specific directions from Jehovah, 
not only respecting the general plan of the structure, 
but even the minutest particulars of its details. 

The wood of which it was composed united the 
two great requisites, lightness and durability; it was 
probably the same as that of which the mummy- 
cases are composed, a species of timber which has 
continued undecayed for nearly thirty centuries, and 
which every body who has visited a museum of 
Egyptian antiquities, must know to be about the 
lightest with which we are acquainted. It was thus 
easily transported from place to place, especially as 
the whole tribe of Levi was charged with its custody. 

But thou shalt appoint the Levites over the tabernacle of 
testimony, and over all the vessels thereof, and over all 
things that belong to it: they shall bear the tabernacle, 
and all the vessels thereof; and they shall minister unto it, 
and shall encamp round about the tabernacle. And when 
the tabernacle setteth forward, the Levites shall take it 
down: and when the tabernacle is to be pitched, the Levites 
shall set it up: and the stranger that cometh nigh shall be 
put to death. (Numbers i. 50, 51.) 

We learn from a subsequent passage, that the 
various parts of the structure and its edifice were 
assigned to the charge of different families, and from 
the monuments it would seem that the custody of 
the sacred things in the Egyptian temples was simi- 
larly distributed, for there is no example of priests 
of one rank using the same utensils as those of 


another. 


COTTAGE GARDENING. 
II. 


In addressing a few words of advice to our Cottage 
readers on the economy of Cottage Gardening, we 
have no intention of speaking on the best modes in 
which their gardens may be cultivated, or their small 
plots of land farmed, or the crops most easily raised 
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or which will prove most profitable: for this most 
valuable information we would rather refer them to 
the many excellent and cheap books written for these 
purposes. The object of the present remarks is to 
point out the value of that, without which, neither 
cottage, nor garden, nor field, will prove to its occupier 
a source either of comfort or advantage. 

Let a traveller pass through an agricultural district, 
he may know little or nothing of the art of farming, 
and yet if he is at all observant or reflecting, he can 
hardly fail of giving a pretty ccrrect guess at the 
comparative excellences of neighbouring farmers. 
If he is asked why he prefers farm A to farm B, he 
may not be to enter into a calculation of the 
superior excellences of farmer A’s stock, or the 
greater bulk of his ricks, but he will say at once, “I 
can tell where farmer A’s property extends by the 
superior neatness of his fields, his hedges, and his 
yards, I cannot therefore doubt that he is the better 
farmer.” There that the tra- 
veller's eye will rest pleasure upon 
farmer A’s fields, but he is not bribed by this satis- 
faction alone to decide in favour of his superior 
skill as afarmer, If he at all on what he 
sees, he will say to himself, ‘“ In the farm before me 
I see instances of care, of industry, of judgment; is 
it possible for me to observe these without concluding 
that all these qualifications for the good management 
of business, are directed and restrained by know- 
ledge? For after all, how is knowledge of any kind 
to be attained? Is it not the result of patient labour 
guided by judgment? Where do we find skill or 
Every 
some errors, or fall into some 
mnistakes, but if he is 
wise or judicious, he will speedily escape from the 
effects of these miscalculations, and will find that he 
has purchased for himself, perhaps at a heavy ex- 
pense, that which he may make well worth the cost. 
It is, however, our wish to diminish as much as pos- 
sible this cost, and to prevent our poorer friends from 
indulging in faults, which will entail on them a heavy 
expense not only in their gardens and their fields, 
but in their homes and their families; not only in 
their means of living, but in their comfort, and ulti- 
mately, also, in their respectability. 

Let this be your first rule, that whatever you do, 
you do it well, you do it thoroughly ; many a man is 
tempted to undertake too much, to engage in too 
many things, and consequently to do nothing well: 
he incurs too often the expense, but does not reap the 
fruits of his outlay, whether in labour or in money. 
He is apt to say, for instance, when order and neat- 
ness is recommended to him, all this /ooks well, and 
is very suitable for a gentleman, but what does it 
signify to a poor man like myself? The real answer 
to such doubts, the offspring of indolence, is that 
neatness and order are economy ; and is it nothing 
to a poor man to avoid waste; in other words, to 
practise Is it nothing to a labouring 
man to be able to make his tools last longer by a 
little care than they would without that care? to 
make thes serve him and his family better 
for being put out of harm's way when they are no 
longer wanted, Is it nothing to a poor man that the 
furniture of his house should supply his wants for as 
long a time as possib!e? and thus that he should be 
saved from the expense of having to replace it? Yet 
the only means of ensuring these objects are order 
and neatness, or, as it may be expressed in short, by 
letting there be a place and a time for everything, 
and by letting everything be kept to its place and 
time, 
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I have often seen, from a want of attention to this 
rule, children, and men too, laboriously collecting a 
scanty supply of manure from what they can pick 
up on the roads, when they allow the offscourings of 
their own houses to run not only to waste, but to 
become a nuisance to themselves and others. Whereas, 
had they but taken the trouble to collect these in a 
hole through a drain, which any man might make to 
his own house at the expense of a little labour, he 
would possess at hand more manure than the utmost 
labour of himself and his family would enable him 
to draw together from other sources, more, probably, 
than his garden would require, and he would have 
the additional comfort of a more clean, pleasant, and 
healthy dwelling. These are advantages springing 
directly from care, industry, and forethought; but 
there are many incidental benefits to be derived from 
these sources, which will never be guessed at till the 
time comes when they may be enjoyed. ‘There are, 
also, many incidental losses and inconveniences not 
perhaps to be forseen, that may be avoided in this 
way; to explain my meaning, I will conclude by an 
extract from a very valuable French writer. 

J was, (says the author in question,) once in the country 
a witness of the numberless minute losses, that negligence 
in household regulation entails. For want of a trumpery 
latch, the gate of the poultry-yard was for ever open; there 
being no means of closing it externally, it was on the swing 
every time a person went out, and many of the poultry were 
lost in consequence. One day, a fine young porker made 
his escape into the wood, and the whole family, gardener, 
cook, milk-maid, &c., presently turned out in quest of the 
fugitive. The gardener was the first to discover the object 
of pursuit, and, in leaping a ditch to cut off his further 
escape, got a sprain that confined him to his bed for the 
next fortnight; the cook found the linen burnt that she 
had left hung up before the fire to dry; and the milk-maid, 
having forgotten in her haste to tie up the cattle properly in 
the cow-house, one of the loose cows had broken the leg of 
a colt that happened to be kept in the same shed. The 
linen burnt, and the gardener’s work lost, were worth full 
twenty crowns*, and the colt about as much more; so that 
here was a loss in a few minutes of forty crowns, purely for 
want of a latch, that might have cost a few sous, (or half- 
pence,) at the utmost; and this in a household were the 
strictest economy was necessary, to say nothing of the poor 
man, or the anxiety and other troublesome incidents. ‘The 
misfortune was, to be sure, not very serious, nor the loss 
very heavy; yet, when it is considered, that similar neglect 
was the occasion of repeated disasters of the same kind, 
and ultimately the ruin of a worthy family, it was deserving 
of some little attention.—J. B. Say. 

But who could have expected or foreseen such a 
train of accidents from the trifling carelessness of not 
fastening a door? we may fancy some careless per- 
son, determined not to profit by experience, at least 
of others, to exclaim. The simple answer to such 
a one is, No one could have foreseen them, and no one 
ever does foresee an accident, otherwise an accident 
would never happen. So, on the other hand, no one 
can foresee the advantages which may befall him, if he 
is prepared to avail himself of opportunities of good 
which fallin his way. Men do not like to own them- 
selves in fault, and hence we hear of lucky and unlucky 
persons, of those to whom every accident brings good 
fortune, and those who never can lay hold of good 
fortune. Chance, luck, fortune, anything, everything 
is to blame, rather than themselves ; and in the same 
way, everything is to be praised for their neighbour's 
prosperity, rather than the care, the industry, the 
sobriety, and the patience of their neighbour, which, 
in the long round at least, are the most probable 
means of securing good luck as it is called. B. 


* French money ; equal to nearly 81. 10s. English. 
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THE DAHLIA. 


Tur Dahlia, which now forms so prominent a feature 
amongst our autumnal gaieties in the flower-garden, 
was named in honour of Andrew Dahl, a botanist of 
Sweden. Wildenow objected to the term, under an 
erroneous impression that it had previously been 
appropriated to another genus; and adopted the 
name Georgina; but he has not been followed by 
subsequent writers, Others objected to it from its 
similarity to Dalea, a genus already established, after 
our countryman, Dale. The name Dahlia is now, 
however, so well confirmed, that it may bid defiance 
to the caprice of modern botanical name-changers. 
It is, notwithstanding, very desirable that attention 
be paid to the proper pronunciation of the word. 
The a should have the open sound, as in father; it 
will then be clearly distinguishable from the older 
name Dalea. The genus is now principally divided 
into two species, superflua and frustranea, in allusion 
to the florets of the rays of the former abounding in 
seed, whilst those of the latter species are barren. 
Other specific distinctions were first adopted, but 
they all proved unstable ; and from the proneness of 
the Dahlia to sport into such numerous varieties, it 
may ve doubted whether the present distinction will 
prove permanent. 

These splendid plants are natives of Spanish 
America, and though noticed by the Spaniards about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, did not attract 
much attention till they had flowered at Madrid, in 
1790, when Cavanilles described them in the first 
volume of his Icones, published in the following 
year. In 1802, he sent plants to Paris, where they 
were successfully cultivated by Monsieur Thouin, 
who, shortly afterwards, published coloured figures 
and a description of them. The first introduction of 
the Dahlia into England was, according to the Hortus 
Kewensis, by the Marchioness of Bute, in 1789, bat 
the plants, it may be presumed, were soon lost, In 
1802 and 1803, others were sent from Paris; and in 
1804, seeds from Madrid; yet, for several years, 
they were scarcely heard of amongst us. Their 
habits being unknown, their increase was slow; 
whilst, on the continent, innumerable and splendid 
varieties were produced; so that, after the peace, in 
1414, they were poured upon us in all the variety of 
their present tints; exciting the astonishment of 
every beholder, and the joy of those who could num- 
ber such beauties amongst their own collections. 
Since that time they have been rapidly increased and 
improved; and England can now boast of varieties 
as superb as any in the world. 

Early sown seeds produce plants that will flower 
in the succeeding Autumn, The more certainly if 
forced on a hot-bed. Roots keep very well in sand, 
in a dry cellar. In dividing them, the old stems 
may be slit, and a portion must be retained to each 
plant. Plant old roots in the first week of April; 
or pot them, force in a hot-bed, and turn into the 
borders when three or four inches high. A few may 
be retained in large pots; they will be less luxuriant, 
and flower earlier. Train one stem only from each 
root, and pinch off the lower-side shoots. The su- 
perfluous shoots from old roots, when taken off, may 
be planted in the shade, under a hand-glass, and will 
readily grow, as will cuttings of the older stems. Or 
cuttings of fine varieties may be grafted on the 
tubers of common ones, merely by splicing them 
together, tying, and enclosing them in a little clay, 
before they are potted in mould: they should then 
be put in a hot-bed and shaded. A gravelly soil 
checks their luxuriance and produces most flowers. 

{Maunp’s Botanic Garden.] 
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ELECTRICITY. 
No. I. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


ELEcrricirty is the term employed to designate that 
important branch of experimental philosophy, which 
relates to the properties exhibited by certain sub- 
stances when rubbed against, or by some other means 
made to communicate with, each other. It is derived 
from electron, the Greek word for amber; electric 
phenomena having been first observed in that body. 

Of the true nature of electricity we are compelled 
to acknowledge our ignorance. ‘There is no doubt 
that it pervades all material bodies, animate as well 
as inanimate; but in what it consists, or how it is 
constituted, are questions too difficult for us to 
solve. We do not even know whether electricity is 
material or not. If it be, it is so subtle and refined 
in its nature, that it passes with inconceivable velo- 
city through the hardest substances, and if allowed 
to accumulate in them, it does so without making 
any difference either in their weight or their dimensions, 
On this account it is that electricity, as well as light 
and heat, is denominated an imponderable element ; to 
distinguish it from those forms of matter which 
possess the qualities of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness, and, consequently, weight. 

Some suppose that light, heat, and electricity, are 
nothing more than certain attributes, or conditions 
of matter, inseparable from it in this terrestrial globe, 
and limited perhaps to the various elements of which 
it is composed, Or it may be that these influences 
extend to the whole universe; and that they are 
modified and controlled according to circumstances 
and the will of Him, who upholdeth all things by 
the word of his power. We know nothing of matter, 
nor can we form any intelligible idea of the mode of 
its existence, excepting in association with light, heat, 
and electricity; nor have we any experience of the 
latter elements but in combination with the grosser 
forms of matter. 

Electricity is developed in a variety of ways; but 
whatever be the nature of the materials, or of the 
process, employed, we may justly conclude that the 
principle is in all cases identical, however different 
it may appear to be either in its effects or its mode of 
operation. 

When a piece of glass is rubbed with silk, or a 
stick of red sealing-wax with woollen cloth, each 
substance acquires a property not possessed by it 
whilst in a quiescent state ; and which consists in alter- 
nately attracting and repelling feathers, straws, dry 
leaves, fibres of cotton, and many other light sub- 
stances. ‘The electricity thus excited is called ordi- 
nary, and sometimes common electricily. 

If two or more plates of dissimilar metals, as 
copper and zinc, for instance, are immersed in a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and water, and so arranged 
that they may not be actually in contact, but com- 
municate with each other by means of wires, electric 
action ensues, and one of the metals (zinc,) is, under 
these circumstances, more rapidly corroded or dis- 
solved, than it would be if the other metal (copper,) 
were not present. This is denominated galvanic, or 
voltaic, electricity. 

If the electricity excited by the process just 
described, and which is transmitted through the 
wires by which the plates communicate, is made to 
circulate around a bar of iron, the latter has thereby 
imparted to it magnetic properties, which continue in 
operation only so long as the electrical energy is 
sustained. ‘This is termed electro-magnetism. 

When motion is produced at the poles of a steel 
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magnet either by its own rotation, or that of a piece of 
soft iron, by which its poles communicate, electricity 
is excited, and by suitable arrangements it can be 
made to exhibit properties precisely similar to the 
electricity obtained by the means already enumerated. 
This is called magneto-electricity. 

If some of the metals, as bismuth and antimony, 
or iron and platinum, for example, are placed in 
contact and heated, electricity is developed. This 
has received the name of thermo-electricity. 

Under these several heads, and in the order in 
which we have enumerated them, we propose to lay 
before our readers a description of the most interest- 
ing phenomena connected with this department of 
science. We begin with Ordinary Electricity, or that 
which is produced by friction. 

The following simple articles of apparatus will 
illustrate electrical excitation. 

Let a clean and very light downy feather be attached 
to a piece of white sewing-silk about three feet long, 
and suspended from the ceiling, or other part, of a 
room, in such a manner that it shall be eighteen 
inches or two feet distant from all surrounding 
bodies. ‘Then provide a piece of glass tube, say, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter and thirty inches 
long. The tube being perfectly clean and dry, if it 
be rubbed briskly with a warm and dry silk hand- 
kerchief, it will be electrically excited, and on ad- 
vancing it slowly towards the feather the latter will 
be attracted by, and adhere to it; but on separating 
them and again bringing the tube near the feather, 
that body will be as promptly repelled as it was before 
attracted. After a little time the feather will again 
approach the tube and again be repelled by it, and 
this alternate action will continue until the whole of 
the electricity excited on the surface of the tube has 
been dissipated; but a fresh supply may be obtained 
as often as required by rubbing the tube with the 
handkerchief, as already described. ‘The appearance 
of the feather, as it is alternately attracted and re- 
pelled by the glass, is here represented, 





One of the most important principles connected 
with the science of electricity, is indicated by the 
preceding experiment; which is, that there are two 
kinds, or if not two kinds, two opposite states, of 
electricity. Thus, when the feather has received a 
portion of the electricity which is excited by friction 
on the glass, it is no longer attracted by the latter, 
but, on the contrary, repelled; whence it is inferred 
that the electricity of the feather, whilst ina quiescent 
state, and that of the glass after being rubbed with 
silk, are dissimilar; and therefore it is concluded 
that bodies imbued with opposite kinds, or which are 
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in opposite states, of electricity, attract, and those in 
similar states, repel, each other. 

The distinction to which we have just referred will 
be more satisfactorily shown, if we take a large stick 
of red sealing-wax and excite it by rubbing it with a 
piece of dry and warm woollen cloth. On presenting 
the excited wax to the feather it will be first attracted 
and then repelled, as noticed with the glass; but 
when the feather is repelled by the wax, if we approach 
it with the excited glass, it will be instantly attracted, 
and when repelled by the giass it will be attracted by 
the wax. It is hence sufficiently plain that the 
electricity developed by glass differs from that pro- 
duced by wax; and whether the difference is described 
as being dependant on opposite kinds, or opposite 
states, of electricity, the effect is the same. 

The electricity excited on glass used formerly to be 
called vitreous; that on wax resinous—terms which 
have now given place to positive and negative. In the 
experiments we have described, therefore, the feather, 
when charged with electricity from the glass is said 
to be positively, and when charged from the wax, 
negatively, electrified. 

By the terms positive and negative is implied, that 
in one case, the substance electrified contains more, 
and in the other /ess, than its ordinary proportions. 
But this explanation is probably more convenient 
than it is philosophical—a fact to which we shall have 
occasion to refer more at length by-and-bye. 

Many substances used by us in the common affairs 
of life are susceptible of electrical excitation, and we 
often produce electrical phenomena without being 
conscious of it. We may cite an example or two, 

In cleaning glass mirrors with an old silk handker- 
chief, or a very dry linen duster, it generally happens 
that small fibres and particles of dust accumulate on 
their surfaces, the more rapidly in proportion to the 
labour bestowed in removing them. The same thing 
occurs in wiping decanters and other articles of 
glass, and especially the glass chimneys used on gas- 
burners. In all these cases electrical excitement is 
produced by friction, and the fibres, disengaged from 
the duster, as well as the dust floating in the 
surrounding atmesphere, are atttracted by the glass, 
and adhere to it, as already shown with the glass tube 
and feather. 

Silks of all kinds are highly electric; as are also 
most of the precious stones, a great variety of resinous 
substances, the paste of which false gems are made, 
the hair and fur of animals, paper, sulphur, and some 
other minerals; india-rubber (caoutchouc,) and cer- 
tain descriptions of wood, when thoroughly dried by 
baking. 

Among domesticated animals the cat furnishes a 
remarkable instance of electrical excitability. When 
dry and warm, the back of almost any full-grown cat 
(the darker its colour the better) can be excited by 
rubbing it with the hand, in the direction of the hair, 
—a process which is accompanied by a slight snapping 
sound, and in the dark by flashes of pale blue light. 

The substances which were just now mentioned as 
highly electric must be understood as being intended 
merely as specimens. All subjects, without exception, 
are undoubtedly capable of being electrically excited ; 
but some require more complicated arrangements 
than others. The reason of this we shall next pro- 
ceed to explain. 
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